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Restoring the health of under- 
nourished children and maintaining the health 
of the oncoming generations is the responsi- 
bility of society as a whole rather than an 
obligation of the farmers alone. 


For three years now dairymen have 
been producing milk at prices which have 
brought severe hardships to their families 
and farm business. 








I do not think that it is the 
moral responsibility of the Nation's dairymen to bear without help 
the burden of providing dairy products to that portion of the con- 
suming population unable to pay a fair price for the dairymen's product. 


Society as a whole must recognize 
this problem of providing adequate milk supplies to needy children. 


As a first step in this recogni- 
tion, a National Milk Survey has been undertaken by outstanding women 
in 63 communities throughout the country. The purpose of this survey 
is not only to measure the extent of the problem of underconsumption 
but to focus public attention on a grave national responsibility. Out 
of this effort we hope to see a quickened social consciousness on the 
part of consumers and all businesses interested in the distribution 
of milk to the needy for meeting at least the minimum milk requirements 
of all our people, no matter how poor. 


This issue of the CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
is devoted to explaining some of the perplexing difficulties in the 


way of solving the milk problem and some of the ways in which con- 
sumers, individually and collectively, can help in their solution. 
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the WOMEN 
go after the FACTS 
about MILK consumption 




























"The implications of the national milk survey which 
the Consumers' Counsel of the A.A.A. is making in coopera- 
tion with the women of the country will be very far reach- 
ing. If this survey will bring to light the extent of 
underconsumption of milk by school and pre-school children 
and the wide difference between the price paid farmers and 
the price paid by consumers, we should get an aroused pub- 
lic opinion to do something about the milk problem which 
will be beneficial not only to the children but to the 
farmers. I would like to see a scaling down of prices to 
consumers and a better return to farmers for their milk. I 
would like to see a real interest aroused in the food value 
of milk and milk products. If the women of the country 
will make the milk problem their special charge a great 
deal can be accomplished in this direction" 


—— an 


A GREAT NATIONAL SUR- communities, the women are going after the 

VEY of milk consumption is under way. facts about milk. They are finding ovt 

just how much milk families of school child- 

IT STARTED with 59 ren are getting ---— what relief agencies 

cities, scattered from Maine to California. are doing to get milk to needy families —-- 

Other cities have asked to be surveyed. At how much milk children are getting at school. 
the moment this issue of the CONSUMERS' 

GUIDE is going to press, surveys are being FACTS -- that's what 

made in a total of €3 cities. they are after. They've heard a lot about 

underconsumption of milk. They want to 


IN EVERY ONE of these know the truth of these charges in their 


~ Se 





own neighborhoods. 


WOMEN from twelve na- 
tional organizations started the wheels roll- 
ing for this national milk survey. They 
asked the Secretary of Agriculture for help. 
The Secretary designated Frederic 


services. They call on the experience of 
socially minded citizens who share their 
eagerness to get at the facts of milk con- 
sumption. Representatives of local relief 
administrations, Boards of Education, De- 
partments of health, and others are cooper- 
ating. 





C. Howe, Consumers' Counsel 
of the Triple A's to  di- 
rect this great fact-finding crus-— 
ade. 


"WE ARE 
prompted to make this request", 
these women wrote the Secretary, 
"by the apparent grave 
consumption of milk and wish to 
learn more concretely than has 


under-— 





EACH LOCAL committee 
selects at least three school dis- 
tricts in which to work. Super- 
intendents of schools advise with 
them on the best selections. To 
get a cross-section, schools are 


: selected from slum, industrial, 
~ and middle-class districts. 
THEN THE committee 





ever been done before how much 
milk is being consumed by those who need it 
most. 


"WE FEEL that’ the 
facts obtained in such a survey are vital 
to the solution of the milk problem and we 
are sure that it will arouse the widest in- 
terest of the women of the United States." 


AMONG the women's 
organizations whose members are participating 
in the survey are the General Federation of 
Women*s Clubs, the American Nurses Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Colored 
Women, the American Women's Hospital Asso- 
ciation, the National Education Association, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the National League of Women Voters, the 
National Women's Christian Temperance Union, 
the Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 


the National Women's Trade Union League, 


and the American Home Economics Association. 
Mrs. Edward P. Costigan of Colorado is 
chairman of the committee of women who 
requested the survey. 


HERE'S HOW the survey 
as worked: In each of the cities studied, 
local committees of women are taking the 
job in hand. They are volunteering their 


whia 


calls on the principal of each of 
the schools selected. They furnish hin 
with 250 questionnaires, supplied by the 
Consumers' Counsel. With the help of the 
teachers, they explain to the children what 
is wanted. Each of the 250 children is 
asked to take home a questionnaire and have 
it filled out by his family. 


IF ANY of the returned 
questionnaires are fragmentary or obviously 
inaccurate, members of the committee call 
on the families in question and obtain the 
fullest possible information from then. 


FINALLY, when the 
questionnaires are gathered in, the commit- 
tee tabulates the returns. Each committee 
is calling on the statistical department of 
a local college or school or social re- 
search agency to help make the tabulation 


DIRECTIONS for _ tabu- 
lating are sent to the committee by the 
Consumers’ Counsel. Original question- 
naires with summaries made are then sent to 
Washington where the staff of the Consun- 
ers' Counsel checks them and puts the re- 
turns in final form, comparing returns from | 
all the cities. f 


MEANTIME, while some 
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members of these local committees are work= 
ing through the schools in 


about milk consumption, 
ing in information about free distribution 
of milk by relief agencies and organiza- 


tions. 


cirect to 
noney 
home. 


families 





getting facts 
others are gather-= 


Some of this distribution is made 
et school lunches. 


A great deal of it is 


which 
to buy any milk for the 
Data on free milk are also returned 


haven’t enough 


children at 


to Washington to be included in the analy- 
sis which the Consumers’ 
of each local situation. 


Counsel is making 


JUST AS SOON as possi- 
ble the findings of the National Milk Sur- 
very will be released by the Consumers’ 
Counsel through the press, the CONSUMERS’ 
GUIDE, and other publicity media. 


HERE ARE THE CITIES WHERE THE NATIONAL MILK SURVEY !S BEING MADE 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Md. 
birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Butte, Montana 
Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Cheyenne, Who. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 
Dallas, Texas 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
District Columbia 
Fargo, N. D. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gary, Ind. 

Globe, Arizona 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Jackson, Miss. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
“awrence, Mass. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. 


~ AND THE WOMEN IN CHARGE 


. Fred Gilman 
. R. Murdock Walker 
. Harry 0. Schloss 
. Harry Bradley 

. Alfred Budge 

. David A. Westcott 


F. L. Holmgren 


. James F. Rice 


Mae Donnelly 
Francis Robbins 


. Robert F. Touhey 


Cyrus W. Hall, Sr. 


. N. C. Nelson 

. W. E. Fribley 

. Lowell F. Hobart,Jr 
s. T. N 
. O. E. Wood 


Umberger 


Fred W.Lehmann,Jr. 
Malcolm McKinnon 


. Harvey W. Wiley 


P. T. Boleyn 


. Kenneth Gillis 

. Frank Sheehan 

. W. A. Sawyer 

. D. Hayes Murphy 

. B. F. Coop 

. D. C. Simmons 

. Herbert Jones 

. George W. Dinsmoor 


C. W. Garrison 
Charles McKelvey 


. W. D. Carrithers 


Manchester, N. H. Mrs. Leon D. Goodwin 
Memphis, Tenn. Mrs. Willis Campbell 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Harlow J. Hanson 
New Britain, Conn. Mrs. Douglas Johnston 
New Orleans, La. Mrs. Idabel Giefers 
Oklahoma City,Okla. Mrs. N. S. Sherman 
Qmaha, Neb. Dr. Jennie Callfas 
Oshkosh, Wis. Mrs. F. H. Josslyn 
Patterson, N. J. Mrs. Celia B. Brogan 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. W. E. Lingelbach 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss Helen Grimes 
Pontiac, Mich. Mrs. Edward P. Sugar 
Portland, Maine Mrs. John T. Skolfield 
Portland, Ore. Mrs. Nettie R. Bolland 
Providence, R. I. Mrs. Charles W. Young 
Pueblo, Colo. Mrs. F. V. Munro 

Reno, Nevada Mrs. Vivian Spellier 
Richmond, Va. Mrs. W. Henry Street 


E. R. Van Cott 
Eileen Leonard 


Salt Lake City,Utah Mrs. 
San Francisco, Cal. Dr. 


San Pedro, Calif. Mrs. Lazard Lippman 
Seattle, Wash. Mrs. Daniel Ragan 

Sioux Falls, S.D. Mrs. Mary B. Peabody 
Springfield, Mass. Dr. Lovis M. Leverone 
Tampa, Fla. Mrs. W. E. Padgett 
Waterbury, Conn. Mrs. Lewis G. Merrill 
Wheeling, W. Va. Mrs. Russell G. Nesbitt 
Wichita, Kans. Mrs. R. S. Meeker 
Wilmington, Del. Mrs. Frank Milling 


Miss Rose Tinder 
Mrs. Ed. T. McDonnell 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 








FARMERS are harassed by if / 


CONSUMERS are concerved over /#/ 
GOVERNMENTS a@re tackling It! 


THE MILK PROBLEM 





IMAGINE IF 
you can that 
the 24 larg- 
est cities — 





starting with 
New York and 





SOME OF THE FACTS THAT 
MAKE MILK ONE OF THE 
MOST BAFFLING FOOD PROB- 
LEMS FACING THE COUNTRY. 


es" there were 43 million 
pounds more butter stored up 
than were in storage dur- 
ing the average of the years 
1928-1932. There were 12 
million more pounds of cheese 











its seven nil- 
lion people and including cities down to 
Louisville, Kentucky, with 308,000 -—- were 
populated with cows instead of people. 


YOU WOULD then have some 
idea of the cow population in this coun- 
try. 


THE GREATEST cow pop- 
ulation in the history of the country was 
counted in 1933. That year there were 
26,000,000 milk cows. Every year during 
the depression the number increased. 


NOW IMAGINE that each 
quart of milk produced in 1932 represented 
a dollar. The total number of quarts could 
match every dollar of the national income 
and there would be 10 billion quarts left 
over. Every year during the depression the 
number of quarts of milk produced increased. 


TWO THINGS happened 
to milk during this depression 
period. First, the price to 
the farmer was beaten down. 
Second, great surpluses of 
manufactured milk products 
piled up, and these reserves 
helped to push down the farmers’ price 
still more. 





BEFORE the government 
started buying up parts of these "surplus- 


=a 


than the average for those 
years. 





NOW GET a picture of 
what happened to the dairy farmer in this 
tangle of things -— a growing supply of 
milk and a shrinking market. 


FARMERS’ total cash 
income from milk was slashed almost in 
half. It dropped from $1,847,000,000 in 


1929 to $985,000,000 in 1932. Almost a 
fifty-percent cut! 

PRICES to farmers 
tumbled over like so many dominoes. In 


1929 the index of dairy prices was 140.... 
By 1933 it had dropped to 69. 


IN very recent months 
prices of dairy products have recovered 
somewhat from their low point. But this 
rise has only about caught up with the in- 
crease in the prices of things farmers had 
to buy. 


ae eS te 

HERE YOU 

have the dairy problem as the 

farmer sees it. More than 

one-fourth of the entire gross 
farm income in the United 

States comes from dairy cows. 

But the farmer’s hard luck 
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is the nation’s hard luck. 


DOLLARS in dairy farm- 
ers’ pockets make a lot of difference to 
city people. Slash them in half and you 
slash in half the chance of 
selling city made goods to 
those farmers, unless man- 
ufactured prices come down. 
To city manufacturers and 
city workers, the dairy farn- 
er represents the most im- 
portant market of any of 
the great farming groups. 








IT SOUNDS -—- from this 
talk of surpluses and low prices -- as if 
there were too much milk for our needs. 
But the best authorities say that isn’t 
true. You probably don’t need an "author- 
ity" to tell you that you could do with 


real cream in your coffee every day -- a 
splurge of whipped cream on your strawberry 
shortcake -- or more milk for your child- 
ren. 


IF EVERYBODY could af- 
ford an adequate or "liberal" diet, and 
parcelled out his food money in the best 
way -- he would get 305 quarts of milk or 
milk products a year. 


IF WE ALL were getting 
an adequate diet even at. minimum cost and 
had the right balance of food, we’d each be 
getting 260 quarts or its equivalent each 
year. 


WHAT WE are actually 
getting is about 191 quarts a person a 
year -- and this is an average, which means 
that lots of people are getting very much 
less. 


HERE’S THE STARTLING 
FACT: We are not only consuming less milk 
than would be best for us -- but we are not 


even producing enough to supply an adequate 
amount. To get all the milk we would need 
to put everyone on an adequate diet, we 








would need 15 million more cows than we now 
have. 


TWO THINGS stand in the 
way Of consumers getting all the milk they 
need: One is the price of milk in rela- 
tion to income; the other, people's ignorance 
of the health value of milk. 


CONSUMER PRICES of 
milk declined less than the retail prices 
for many other foods from 1929 to 1933. If 
you compare typical family purchases of 
dairy products in 1929 and in 1933, you 
will find their price dropped 37 percent. 
Milk itself fell off only 26 percent. A- 
gainst this, the price of family purchases 
of meats and poultry decreased 47 percent. 

MONEY that was avail- 
able to spend on milk shrank much more than 
prices. One of the best indexes of consun- 
ers’ purchasing power for milk and its prod- 
ucts is factory payrolls. They declined 
56 percent. National income dropped from 
83 billion dollars in 1929 to 38 billions 
in 1932. 


HAVING MONEY to spend 
on milk and actually spending it are, of 
course, two different things. Not everyone 
knows the importance of such facts on diet 
as are given by Dr. Stiebeling in another 
page of this issue of the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. 
Nevertheless, ignorance of how ‘to spead 
wisely was probably no greater in 1933 than 

in 1929. 


SUMMED UP, the milk 
problem is this: 





To the farmer: 
too much milk 
too low prices 
too small income 





To the consumer: 
not enough milk 
too high prices 
too small income 
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"Tf you’d only 
talk cents", 
our Favorite 
Housewife 
terrupted, 
stead of using 
competition and 
per— 


in- 
"ine 





all those big words about 
monopoly and unfair trade practices, 
haps it would do my small Sammy and Sally 
some good." 


"But that’s what I 
thought I was doing!" 

"May be. 
But listen to this. When I 


gO over my household accounts 
and find I’m spending too 


A HOUSEWIFE ASKS 


A FEW QUESTIONS 
ABOUT MILK 


"All right. Let’s 
start right there —— with the fancy pud- 
ding. Did you ever consider how much of 
the price you are paying for milk is due to 
fancy service you ask for?" 

"What fancy service?" 

"Well, for one thing, 
you want your milk company to deliver milk 
to you early in the morning. You have a 
good ice box. There’s no reason why you 
couldn’t get your milk later 
in the day. It would keep 
fresh in your refrigerator.' 


"But everybody on my 
Street may not have a good 





much, I don’t swear at my- 
self with all those long- 
winded words you brainy peo- 


ple use. I get down to 
brass tacks — or copper 
pennies — and figure out 


just how I can jack back ny 
spending habits so they don’t land me in 
the doldrums every month. 


"I say to myself, to- 
morrow you cut out that fancy pudding and 
have cottage pudding or something cheaper 
like that ...." 


"But it isn’t all as 
easy as deciding to have one pudding in- 
stead of another." 


"Of course not. But 
I’ll bet anything that a housewife could 
make something a lot simpler out of this 
milk problem than you’re making it. I want 
to buy more milk for Sammy and Sally. I 
would if it didn’t cost so much." 


- 8 = 





ice box. If the milk company 
has to deliver early in the 
morning to other people it 
shouldn’t cost them any more 
to deliver to me at the same 
time." 


"But it is expensive 
delivering milk to everybody early in the 





morning. One way of cutting costs might be 
to have one early morning delivery; then 
one delivery in the middle of the day; then 


another later in the day. Balance the load 
— and spread 


at.” 


"If we had that 
system, then I 
could get milk 
delivered any 
time I wanted 
it.” 


.. 


"Now, be care— a Tihek? 





ful. One of 
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waste you housewives are guilty of by hav- 
ing bottle exchanges. But the best saving 
of all would come from a little care by the 
people who buy milk." 


"I think most house- 
wives have sense enough to see how these 
ideas of yours might cut pennies off the 
cost of milk. But they might not be so 
that they would get the benefit of 
Housewives don’t like to go 


sure 
those savings. 
to a lot of trouble to cut costs for a com 
pany and then not see the price come down." 


"But you do see the 
other side of the picture. You do see that 
if you demand fancy service and are waste- 
ful, say about milk bottles, that the price 
is bound to go up." 


"Sure. That side of 
the picture is clear enough. It’s the 
other way around that we’re not so sure 


oz.” 


then find that I wasn’t paying any less for 
a quart of milk." 


"That’s where the Govern- 
ment may have to step in." 


"How’s that?" 


"The Agricultural Aq. 
justment Administration has the right to 
fix maximum prices to consumers if competi- 
tion doesn’t bring prices down to a reason- 
able level." 


"Has it ever done 
that?" 

"Not under the new 
policy. Under the first milk marketing 


agreements that the Triple A drew up last 
year it tried to fix consumers’ prices in 
each market where an agreement was drawn 
up." 








"Well, where there 
are a lot of com- 
panies competing 
for your business, 
any company that can 
serve you for less 


money is certain- 

ly going to do eS, 
it to get more Seeentt 
business." 


"That’s probably so. 








HOW FARARE WE FROM GETTING THE 


MINIMUM 


MILK REQUIREMENTS OF AN ADEQUATE DIET ? 
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But I know of 
cities where one 
big company sup- FOR EVERY wr 

2 E CONSUME FIOW YUCY7 
ovsigiiaaleines GLASS OF MILK ONLY MILK 
milk. It prac— WE NEED, ms 4S GSLD /N 
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price. If I lived 
in one of those 

3 Less than three-quarters of th tity of milk - in all forms ~ ired by the ch t 
cities, I might pena eee “4 ‘ita sememadie tie people of the Uni ted S t. ot 4 je 7 98. 2. 
give up all the The partly- filled glass shows how actual consumption in that year compared with the requirements of such a diet. 
extra services I’ve 
been getting and 
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"And what happened" 


"Prices just didn’t 
stay fixed." 


"Why?" 


"Well, some “boot- 
leggers’ would come into a city where the 
price was fixed and sell milk for less." 


"Maybe the government 
set the price too high. 


"Tt was really impos- 
sible to toll what was the right place to 
fix prices. Some companies said they could 
make nothing at all at those prices. Oth- 
ers could make a lot, even if they charged 
less. So the government said, very well, 
all you people who are distributing milk 
will have to go after the business your- 
selves and get what you can for it." 


"But wasn’t that’ the 
best way to encourage them to charge me a 
let?" 


"No, it was the best 
way the government could work out for the 
time being of seeing that the business 
went to the company which could supply milk 
most efficiently to consumers and at the 
most reasonable prices." 


"But what about the 
cities where there’s one big milk company? 
That company wouldn’t have to bring its 
price down at all." 


"In cities like that, 
the government said it might have to pro- 
tect consumers by fixing maximum prices." 


"Isn’t there a danger 
that the companies who compete so frequently 
for my business may pay the farmers the 
lowest price?" 


"Farmers have suffered 


a@ lot not only from competing companies but 
from big companies who control milk distri- 
bution in a city. But marketing agreements 
wake that difficult now." , 


"How do these agree= 
ments make sure farmers get a fair price?" 


"By requiring all dis- 
tributors in a certain milk shed to pay the 
same price to farmers." 


"But paying the same 
price isn’t always the same as paying a 
fair price." 

"True. But the begin- 
ning of a fair price is to see that all 
farmers receive the same price for the same 
thing." 

"Then how does the 
government see that that price is fair?" 


"The government says 
‘Now let’s require each 
distributor to pay for the milk according 
to the use he makes of it. That portion 
of the milk sold as whole milk shall 
be paid for at the highest price, that 
milk which is used for manufacturing pur- 
poses only shall be paid for at the lowest 
price, and that milk used for cream 
purposes shall be paid for at a price be- 


to distributors: 


tween those two extremes, the exact price 
in each instance depending upon the market 
conditions in the particular sales area.’" 


"But do 
different prices for the milk they sell for 
our bottles and the milk they sell for mak- 
ing into cream and butter and evaporated 
milk and other dairy products? Tsn*t it 
the same milk?" 


farmers get 


"It is the same milk 
in most cases, but farmers usually get 
three different prices for it. The highest 
price goes for bottled milk; the next for 
milk to be made into cream. The lowest 

(continued on page 22) 
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Director of Public Welfare Mosby G. Perrow 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, telis what happened 


after one milk survey 


FOURTEEN YEARS AGO, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, got its facts abcut 
how much miik its children were getting. In 
1920 the Home Economics Association, organ-— 
ized to combat the excessive price of food 
Guring the War, undertook an investigation 
of milk consumption by children. The local 
Health Department cooperated and paid for 
a survey. 
ous under-—consumption -- showed that a great 


The results brought out a seri- 


many poor families never had milk at all. 


WITH THE FACTS in 
hand, Lynchburg started the battle. They 
conducted it on two fronts. First they 
crusaded to teach mothers the importance of 
milk in children’s diet, urged them to give 
it to their children. Then they collected 
a fund to supply milk to the underweight 
school children whose families could not 
afford to give it to then. 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS the 
Home Economics 








Association 
carried on the 
work, and then 
the Health 
Department. 
tcok it over, 
appointing the 
tuberculosis 
nurse,with the 
help of school 
nurses and 
teachers, to 





LYNCHBURG FIGHTS IN THE OPEN 








select the un- 
der-—weight 





children from 

the medical record cards and find out if their 
families needed help in giving them milk. 
The teacher gives all the children their milk 
tickets entitling them to one half pint 
of milk at lunch time, and no one has any 
way of knowing which children are getting 
their tickets as a gift. 
school heard of this and asked for the 
All children, 
colored and white, received the same help. 


When a parochial 


same system, it was granted. 


LYNCHBURG has spent 
about $3,000 a year on its free milk serv- 
ice. In 1933, they spent $3,551 cn 910 


children =—— 605 white and 305 colored -—- 


in a population of 40,661, which includes 
31,007 white and 9,654 colored people. 


THE MONEY has _ been 
raised since 1922 by the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee, by selling Christmas seals and 
collecting special contributions. They use 
this money to give milk to underweight 
children because they feel that proper food 
is one of the most effective builders of 
resistance to tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases, that milk is the most important 
element of this defense diet. 
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ARE 


HEALTHY CHILDREN 


Anything in YOUR Life ¢ 


Then put MILK in its proper place 
in your family food budget 


TF YoU have ail the 
money you want to spend for food, 
fifth of it for milk and cheese. 


spend one 


IF YOUR food budget is 
a modest one, spend a fourth of it for milk 
and cheese. 


IF YOU must cut your 
food costs to the limit, spend one third of 
your money for milk and cheese. 


THIS IS what nutrition 
specialists and food economists say about 
the importance of milk in the food supply 
of normal people. There is no other single 
food that furnishes so many different kinds 
of food value or gives you so much for your 
money, 


WHOLE MILK (unskimmed) 
has an energy value of about 170 calories 
per cup or half-pint glass. The carbo- 
hydrates of milk and the fat are in a form 
easily used by the body, the proteins are 
of high nutritive value and easily digested. 
Milk is highly important for its mineral 
salts, especially calcium, which is not 
abundant in most other foods. 


MILK IS necessary to 
Children because it contains an abundance 
of the chief bone-making materials, calcium 
and phosphorus. The child’s growing body 
must bave these. The same materials are 


needed by adults, to keep their bones, 
teeth, and other tissues in repair. Prob- 
ably American diets are more often defi- 
cient in calcium than in any other chemical 
element. 


MILK SUPPLEMENTS other 
Bread and cereals, for 
example. It is a cheap source of the very 
substances in which these grain products 
are short — proteins of good quality, vita- 
min A and vitamin G. Hence the importance 
of milk with your breakfast cereal, the 
value of milk toast, or crackers and milk. 


foods in many ways. 


MILK AND BREAD or 
cereals in some form are the best founda- 
tion for any low-cost diet, and they are 
the chief essentials for emergency rations. 


WHOLE MILK (unskimmed) 
is imperative in the diet of a child through 
the whole period of growth. Food relief 
plans should provide 1-1/2 pints to 1 quart 
of milk every day for every child and for 
every pregnant or nursing mother. For 
every other aduit, half this amount at 


least. 


PASTEURIZED MILK of 
high grade has practically the same food 
value as raw milk. The cheaper grades of 
market milk, raw or pasteurized, may be as 
high in food value as the more expensive 
grades, but before using they should be 


~~: . 








boiled as a precaution against the possi- solids in many dishes that are cooked with 
ble presence of bacteria of disease. ae milk. To equal the food value of 
a quart of fresh skim milk, use 
3-1/2 ounces of dried skim milk. 


















THE BEST WAY TO 
buy fluid milk is in bottles, 
stoppered with tight-fitting 
caps, preferably the type of 
cap that fits down around the 
sides of the rin. Milk that 
is transported in large cans 
and dipped out as sold is a 
hazard to health because of 
the chances for contamina- 
tion in handling. Also it 
may be deficient in crean, 
and there are more chances 
of adulteration than in 
bottled milk. After milk 
is delivered, keep it clean 











CHEESE ADDS import- 
ant food values to any meal 
or any dish. It is a _ concen- 


substances found in the milk fron 
which it is made. 











CHEDDAR CHEESE is 


ha) 


Or protein ss 

Ody Building, @ quarter has as much protein 
(casein), fat, and calcium as 
a gallon of average milk. It 
contains vitamin A and vitamin 
G also. 


‘op 


trated form of most of the food | 





made of whole milk. A pound and | 





<n mcer ercirempccems 


covered, and cold. M; 

I F 
Bio, a atee™ COTTAGE CHEESE 1s | 

MILK NEED 2Sone,an made of skim milk. Skis 

not be used as a drink milk has nearly all the 
only. Use it in soups, food values of whole 
gravies, cream sauces, milk except the fat ana 
puddings, ice cream, the vitamin. A. So has 
cocoa or chocolate. It > Vv; buttermilk. Any of these 
may be used fresh or in Or He itamins Yn products, or whole milk 
any one of its concen- Caith an a Gre itself, if added to | 
trated forms. the poor diet that pro- | 
duces pellagra, will pre- 

EVAPORATED vent the disease. This 

milk (not sweetened con- is especially important 


densed) is whole milk. in some regions in the 


f 
evaporated to half its Or Fue Fat and Supt nan South. 














original bulk. It may <7 | for the 
very well be used as an BUTTER, which is 
alternative to fresh Engine concentrated milk fat, con- | 
milk. A "tall can" of tains the vitamin A of} 
evaporated milk when whole milk, and is one 
diluted with an equal of the best sources of this 
amount of water is the vitamin. 
equivalent of about 
5/6 of a quart of fresh THE SOLE USE of 
milk. nilk in nature is to 
serve as food. A liberal sup- | 
DRIED SKIM milk, or milk powder, ply.in the diet helps to promote 
contains the same food values as fresh skim good growth and development in children 
milk (i. e., all but the fat of whole milk), and enables adults to enjoy a _ "longer 
and can be used to increase the milk lease of healthier life." 
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GREAT BRITAIN LOOKS TO BETTER DISTRIBUTION 
CONTROL TO SOLVE ITS MILK PROBLEM 














MOST OF us fact, the daily con- 
think c 1d sumption of fluid milk 
an industrial coun- is lower than in many 
try, manufacturing other countries. it 
goods for export and falls between one= 
importing most of its third and two-fifths 
food supply ¥en, of a pint ver capita. 
like otns ountries, 
it, too, has an agri- SURPRISINGLY 
cultural problem In enough, in 1930-1 Eng= 
particuiar, it has a land and Wales in- 
dairy industry prob- ported 4-3/4ths times 
len. as much manufactured 

Headquarters in Manchester of the great milk products as they 

FOR a dec- British Cooperative Wholesale Society produced. But this 
ade and more England which operates a half dozen dairies, Situation -- one in 
has made efforts to makes_and sells cheese and other dairy which there is a sur- 





solve its milk prob- 


lem. Its latest at- 


tempt is the "Milk Scheme". 


ABOUT A QUARTER of a 
farmers in England and Wales pro- 
With the fall 
agricultural 
of f have turned to 
milk production in an effort to make their 
living. 


in the 
products an 


Auc mi tl ¢ aq] 

duce milk for sale. 
; ~ t nthar 

prices of other 


armers 


increasing humber 


IN THE YEAR 1930-1 -- 
949 million gallons of milk were sold off 
the farms ~—- and yet the actual consumption 
of fluid milk amounted to between 607 and 
730 million gallons. Part of the remainder 
was into 


manufactured butter, cream, and 


other miik products. Many millions of gal- 
lons were "surplus milk" --— milk in excess 
af the amount usually sold to consumers in 


any form. 


WITH SO MUCH milk 
available, consumption should have increas- 
ed greatly -- but that didn't happen. In 


plus of domestic milk 
in a country where 
such a quantity of milk products is import- 


ed -= cannot be understood without some 
knowledge of the general background. 
MILK IS distributed 


largely by producers who are their own re- 
tailers == or by retailers who only have 
distributing plants in cities and towns -- 
or by retailers who have country depots 
where they collect and process their milk 
into products. In the retail distributive 
field the industrial cooperative societies 
have had a remarkable growth since 1919. 





FROM 1922 to 1933 an 
attempt was made to straighten out the milk 
marketing situation in London and other 
largely populated centers, through contracts 
drawn up between a Permanent Joint Milk Com- 
mittee representing producers and other or- 
ganizations of distributors and manufactur— 
ers. 


DIFFICULTIES arose. A- 
greements were not universally accepted in 








practice by many producers and distribu- 
tors Manufacturers of milk products were 
not provided with milk at prices low enough 
to enable them to compete with imported 
milk products. As a result, they sold 
their milk for fluid consumption at cut 
prices instead of manufacturing it In 
England the fluid milk market is dominant -—- 
and milk products are a secondary consid-— 
eration 

OTHER FACTORS came in- 
to play. One was the increasing use of 
motor transportation. New producer-retail- 
ers and independent creameries and factor- 
ies were able to bring their supplies of 
fluid milk into local markets, and under- 
cut prices. 


DURING 1923-31 pro- 
ducers' prices for fluid milk fell about 
i5 percent, as compared with the fall of 
6 percent in retail prices. Milk prices 
to consumers held their ground much better 
than prices of other foods which dropped 
about 24 percent. Average margins between 
producers and consumers remained almost sta- 
bie, increasing relatively as consumer prices 
feil off. 


TO ADD to the diffi- 
culties, consumption of milk in England 
anc Wales is restricted because they are 
beer and tea drinking countries. Then, 
too, criticisms by the medical profession 
of the handling of milk as unsafe have con- 
tributed to block greater consumption. 


A NEW ATTACK was’ made 
on the milk problem with the passage of 
the Marketing Act of 1933 Under this 
Act, the Milk Marketing Scheme -~ or plan 
-—— was adopted. 


THE OBJECT of the milk 
scheme as affecting the distributive trade 
is to secure improvements in organization 
and economies of effort, benefitting not 


only the distributor but the producer and 
the consumer. 


IT ENABLES producers 
to negotiate and enforce collective price 
contracts; prevents undercutting of the 
fluid milk market; provides for the sale 
of milk for manufacture; works to improve 
the quality of milk, to stimulate demand 
for milk consumption and to develop manu- 
facture of milk products. 


UNDER the Scheme, 
England and Wales are divided into 11 re- 
gions. A national Milk Marketing Board is 
created -— most of the members of which 
are selected by registered producers of 
milk in each of these regions. Regional 
committees to report and advise the Board 
are provided for Only registered pro- 
ducers may sell milk -- unless exempt from 
registration. 

THE POWERS of the 
Board include the right to regulate prices 
to producers and consumers. It may buy 
milk itself, and produce milk products -- 
and be a party to ali contracts <= and en- 
force them on behalf of itself and pro- 
ducers. Retail licenses are required for 
producer-retailers, and the terms of the 
license may include the fixing of prices. 


WHERE the Board is a 
party to a contract, the sale price of the 
milk is paid to it -- and then paid out to 
producers after deducting expenses. Prem- 
iums are paid for level or even deliveries 
-— for graded milk -——- and for special ser- 
vices. 


PRICES are fixed sepa- 
rately for each region, and prices for milk 
purchased wholesale are the same through- 
out each region. Producers are paid morthiy, 
based on the proportion of their milk sold — 
regardless of 
milk is used. 


the purposes for which the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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QUALITY FOODS TO 
NEEDY FAMILIES 


Surpluses of cheese 
move out of warehouses 
to feed the hungry 


and free the farmers 


HAVE YOU ever tried 
"relief" cheese? Ask someone who's had it 
and hear how good it is. 


THIS CHEESE 
good =- and looks it. 


tastes 
It looks good coming 
and going: "Coming", to the needy families 

who receive it and "going", from the point 
of view of the farmers whose low prices for 
their milk are due partly to the surpluses 


of dairy products that pliled up in 1933, 


SURPLUSES of cheese 
in warehouses are down to normal now. 
Three million and a half pounds have been 
distributed. Another 1,250,000 pounds are 
under contract to be delivered. Families 
that cannot afford to buy adequate food 
are getting a taste --— at least -—- of a 
rich, nourishing food that would please 
the most fastidious palate. 


CONSUMERS ' GUIDE 
heard loud praises of this cheese from 
people who had tried it, and so we found 
the man who had the job of distributing 
it and asked him what was special about 
it. 


MOST IMPORTANT of all, 
we found out that "relief" cheese is 
Government inspected. Not a pound of it 
goes out that is not examined by agents of 
the Department of Agriculture. Any com- 
mercial cheese can be Government inspected, 
too. This 
but manufacturers who know their customers 
want inspected cheese can get the same 


inspection is not required, 


careful examination at very little cost. 
Inspection usually gives a better quality 
product. 


ANOTHER safeguard is 
that the greatest care is taken to pre- 
scribe exactly the kind of cheese and pack- 
ing required. In this way the government 
is guarded against receiving a low quality 
product. 


DISTRIBUTING 
cheese is one of the big jobs in direct 
relief undertaken by the Federal government. 
The way it is done is this: 


"relief" 


The AAA, which has its 
eye on food piling up unused in warehouses, 
determines which of these foods will be 
purchased. It asks for bids from companies 


holding cheese, as it is in this case. On 








THE 
FEDERAL SURPLUS RELIEF CORPORATION 
BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN 
SURPLUS COMMODITIES AND THE 
NEEDY UNEMPLOYED 





PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES DISTRIBUTED 
© PORK---233,143,639 POUNDS 
CL] BEEF (Canned)--18,474,044 POUNDS 
_] FLOUR CEREALS--139,081,238 POUNDS 
s BUTTER--52,180,840 POUNDS 
CHEESE --3,597,000 POUNDS 
LARD--16,353,800 POUNDS 
_i BEANS--5,001,140 POUNDS 
_}) LIVESTOCK FEED--1274.0,134 BUSHELS 
im. COAL--914,276 TONS 
27 BLANKETS (Cotton )- -1,018,504 
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the basis of the lowest bids, the cheese 
is purchased and held for the account of 


THIS CORPORATION then 
orders the food 
form for 
certain amount to each Sta 
amount requested by the State 
ministrators. 


prepared in 
distribution. It allocates a 
te, based on the 
Relief Ad- 


BEFORE THE CHEESE is 
shipped it is Government inspected. Then 
orders are sent to the warehouse or manu- 
facturers to deliver so much to this relief 
administrator and so much to that. When 
the food arrives at its destinat 

sually turned over 
families thro 
chants who handle 
moderate charge. 
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ALL SUCH food carries 
a label in big letters "NOT TO BE SOLD", 
to protect 
a profit handl 
way are scrupulously examined 


ONE OF the 
ties in distributing cheese has been that 
it usually is made in large blo 
weighing from 10 to 70 or mor 
To get a piece the right 


-- about 23 pounds -- these large 
loaves have to be processed Processing 


changes some of the natural 
the cheese 


BIDS now require that 


natural cheese be made in 24 
+ 


4 


e vill not have to be pro- 
sed. The Bureau of Dairy Industry of 
Department of Agriculture has developed 
a new method of snall 


Canning cheese in 


quantities like this and cheese-makers are 


or 


showing keen interest in it, not only for 
"relief" cheese but for cheese to be market-— 


ed and sold. 


i we 


TuPROAIC 
{(ERGENCY 





stance, ake oisein out below the cost 
paid for commercially marketed cheese 
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EAT BRITAIN'S MILK SCHEME 


(Continued from Page 16) 
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ization is provided 


that Pool —. do not vary unduly as 
between the different regions t reason of 
the fact that different quantities of milk 
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distributors instead of the minimum ret 
price fe) 

fixed by contract 
competition between distributors wi 


The price to the pr 


g 
distributors' margins down to a point close 
e 


to the minimum and that consumers would b 


protected. 


THE CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
has not as yet received reports on the 
operations of the Scheme -— but presents 
it as t solution of the milk 
problem worked out by anothe 


an attempt a 
ountry. 
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CUTTING COSTS 
WITH KIOSKS 


How one mid-western 
city gets good cheap 
milk for its needy 


"IT JUST DIDN’T make sense 
to me that there should be a surplus of 
milk and at the same time children should 
be under-nourished for lack of milk", Mr. 


X explained to the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE. So 
he got to work. 
Out of this "senseless" pic- 


ture there has grown one man’s way of get-— 
ting more milk to needy families that could 
probably be repeated hundreds of times over 
in this country. 


The outside view of that so- 
the little kiosk shown above. 
The inside view -—— if it could be drawn -—- 
would be a 
ation that 
as possible. 


lution is 


picture of that man’s determin- 


families get milk as. cheaply 


For three years he has han- 
dled milk for families. He buys 
the milk from the farmers at 3.23 cents a 
quart for 3.5 butterfat grade. He sells this 
milk, pasteurized, in bottles, for 4.9 
cents to the local relief a- 
gency. Families whose food needs are be— 
ing taken care of by the agency are given 
milk tickets which they present at the 
kiosks. 


welfare 


a quart 


Ordinary consumers cannot buy 
at the kiosks. They must pay 9 cents a 
quart to their dealers for the same kind of 
milk supplied at 4.9 cents 
ilies. 


for welfare fam- 


"At one time 


the city allowed 














one quart daily for each child in a wel- 


fare 
time 


family," Mr. X writes. "During this 
the health records of the children 
in the poorer districts were much better 
than in the so-called better 
tricts.” 


class dis— 


These little kiosks dot the 
Sometimes they are placed in fire engine 
houses. Sometimes in the police stations. 
Sometimes——like the one above--in a vacant 
lot. Each is attended by a man with a 
family who is paid for his services by the 
relief agency. 


city. 


HAS YOUR CITY WORKED OUT ANY 
UNIQUE WAY OF GETTING MORE MILK AT LOWER 
PRICES TO THE CHILDREN? WRITE THE CONSUMERS’ 
GUIDE ABOUT IT. 





WHAT IS 
ICE 
CREAM 
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The ice cream 


you_buy may 


contain this only this much 


much _butterfat. butterfat. 
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In the same city and at the same 
price, ice cream was found with 
this great difference in butter-— 
fat content. Would you like to 
know what you are getting? 


THE HEAPED-UP dish of District of Columbia, Indiana, Missouri, 
firm, Gelectable ice cream left over from North Carolina, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
last night’s party, next morning is an un- Texas and West Virginia. 

-ppetizing bowl of lukewarm soup. Both its 
shape and its flavor have changed. CONSUMERS’ GUIDE will 
be glad to tell you what the standards in 

SOMETIMES this liquid the other states are. 
iS rich and creamy and almost fills the 


cish. Sometimes it is watery and scarcely YOU CAN GET a= good 
fills half the dish. Why is this? idea of the richness that these percentages 
indicate by comparing them with the stand- 

IN THE latter case you ards for milk and cream. The average for 

paid for too much air. You probably paid the whole country is 33 percent butterfat 
too, for food values you did not receive. content for milk and 18 percent for ordi- 


nary table or coffee cream. 
ICE CREAM as you know, 


varies greatly in richness -—- in the weight SURVEYS in at least 
of the solids it contains. Sometimes this one state show that many manufacturers 
is apparent from the flavor and texture of make ice cream with a butterfat content of 
the ice cream and sometimes it is not. 20 percent and over. There are a few as 


high as 30 percent. 
EVERY STATE has a min- 


imum standard for the richness or "butter- BUT PERHAPS you only 
fat content" as it is called, of ice cream. eat ice cream as a refreshment and not for 
The highest standard is 14 percent butter- food value. You may even belong to that 
fat content in: Idaho, Maine, Nebraska, group who welcome food of low caloric ccn- 
New Hampshire, Utah and Vermont. The low- tent. In that case, the lower the perceat- 
est standard is 8 percent in: Arkansas, age of butterfat and the greater the amount 
eD ie 
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The minimum a- Some ice 
mount of air 
is shown here. 


WL. 


creams 
are more than 


half aii 























of air, the less nourishment you get. 


ALL ICE CREAM has air 
in it. The amount may vary from around 30 
to over 56 percent. 


OVERRUN is’ the 
given by manufacturers to the 


term 
expansion 
which normally occurs in the whipping and 
freezing process of ice cream making. It is 
due partly to the formation of ice crystals, 
but principally to the incorporation of air, 
which makes a cellular 
Specially prepared liquids and causes them 
to be pliable and eatable at low tempera— 
tures. 


structure out of 


IF A GALLON of liquid 
is used to make a gallon'and a half of ice 
cream, the overrun is 50 percent. That is, 
about one-third of the total amount is air. 
Forty-five percent air for the average ice 
cream is considered fair by the Department 
of Agriculture. 


BUT IF a gallon of liq- 
uid is frozen in such a way as to make over 
two gallons of ice cream, -— obtaining 


‘an overrun in excess of 100 percent -—— you 


are paying for more air than you should. 


SEVERAL THINGS help to 
overrun. Important among 
these are the amounts of butterfat and sugar 
in the liquid. The richer the mixture the 


determine the 


smaller the overrun. 
ding effect against the 


tarding their formation. 


Butterfat has a pad- 
ice crystals, re- 


SUGAR increases the den- 
sity of the mixture and slows down inflation. 
The rate of freezing and whipping and other 
factors too technical to go into here also 
affect the overrun. 


NOTICE THE weight and 
texture of the ice cream you are buying. 
Notice, too, how quickly it melts. Ef it 
is packaged ice cream, see if the ingred-— 
ients are listed on the carton. Packaged 
goods are lighter than bulk because air is 
pressed out in the packing process. Manu- 
facturers estimate a shrinkage of 25 per- 
cent. 


DO YOU KNOW what the 
standards for ice cream in your vicinity 
are? Are you interested in getting what 
you pay for in food values? 


ing for too much air? 


Are you pay-— 


The more air a manufacturer 
works into his ice cream, the 
more gallons he gets froma 
given weight of ingredients. 
Thus, a quart of 
made from the same 
may contain: 


ice cream 
formula 





this much 


This much 
or 
butterfat butterfat 
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goes for milk to be made into butter and 
other dairy products." 


"Why are there these 
different prices?" 


"Well, take milk that 
is sold for drinking and cooking, That 
milk must be as pure as it can be made 
You know lots of epidemics have been traced 
to impure drinking milk. You don't hear of 
epidemics caused by butter made from milk 
that hasn't been carefully and purely pro- 
duced." 


"But suppose a farmer 
produced all of his milk with the same care, 
wouldn't he get the same price if he sold 
some of it for bottling and some of it for 
butter?" 


"No, he 
The main reason is this: 


wouldn't 
butter and cheese 
and such dairy products aren't so per- 
ishable as fresh milk. You can manufac-— 
ture them and keep them for a long time. 
They can be shipped anywhere -— much longer 
distances than fresh milk can be shipped 
Even cream to be used in our coffee or fo: 
making into ice cream can be shipped much 
farther and at lower transportation rates 
than milk. So milk produced in Wisconsin, 
for instance, and made into cheese can 
really compete in price with milk produced 
in New York and made into cheese. That 
competition brings down the price of such 
milk." 


"So what you're say- 
ing in all this is that by fixing a fair 
price to the farmers you are protecting 
them against each other and against milk 
dealers who try to make them pay for all 
the dealer price-cutting which may be done 
to get me as a customer." 


"That's true. But 
marketing agreements do more than that. 
They say, for instance, the distributors 
must pay their bills to the farmers. 


a 22 = 


"Don't they always? 
I know if I don't pay my bill to the milk 
company I don't get any more milk." 


"Usually milk con- 
panies don't pay farmers for each day's 
supply of milk. They charge it up for 
two weeks or a month. And then sometimes 
at the end some companies suddenly dis. 
cover they haven't made enough money to pay 
their debts to the farmers." 


"That's a pretty pickle! 
I hope all farmers are protected against 
that kind of business." 

"They are protected 
under milk agreements, because the govern-~ 
ment is working out a way to make the milk 
Companies give proof that they will surely 
meet their debts to the farmers. That pro- 
tects not only the farmers but responsible 
companies who do pay their bills, against 
the irresponsible ones. Some cooperatives 
gave this same protection to their members 
even before the government started to give 


it." 


"Another way the farn- 
ers are protected by these agreements is 
that the government checks on the prices 
farmers receive for the different grades or 
classes of milk against the use made of 
that milk." 


"You mean the govern- 
ment sees that if the farmer sells milk for 
bottling, he gets paid the highest price, 
instead of the lower price paid for milk to 
be made into butter or cheese?" 


"Exactly. Some com- 
panies ~- not so honest -— have said to the 
farmers: ‘We're going to use this milk to 
make butter, so we can pay you only the 
lowest price for it.' Then they turn around 
and use that milk for bottling. Farmers 
haven't been able to protect themselves 
against this trickery because they have had 
no sure way of checking the uses to which 
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the milk was put." 


"Farmers have had a 
harder time of it than I ever imagined!' 


"They have. 
Why, do you know, people out in Wisconsin 


certainly 


were getting more money for a gallon of 
mineral water than the farmers got for a 
gellon of milk at one stage of the depres- 
sion. Nobody can solve this milk problem 
until they see that the farmers on whom we 
depend for our milk get a square deal. 
Sometimes they are gypped other ways. Like 
this: some milk companies will take from 
the price they pay to farmers freight charges 
for shipping milk from country stations 
into the city when actually the milk was 
carried in much cheaper by truck. Or they 
will deduct too much from the farmers' 
price for the cost of handling or cooling 
the milk at the receiving stations." 

"Do marketing agree- 
ments protect farmers from all these un- 
fair charges?" 


"They do, and they 
protect honest milk companies at the same 
those who have been 


time against taking 


advantage of the farmers." 


"It looks to me as if 
it's been the farmers who have been paying 
for much of the cheap milk we've got in 
the past." 


"Too often that has 
Most of our dairy farmers have 
been pretty nearly busted flat and they'll 
never have a chance to get on their feet 
again if they aren't protected from deal- 
ers passing back to them the results of 
these price wars that have been carried on 


been true. 


in past years." 


"And all the time the 
farmers were going bust, what happened to 





the milk companies?" 


"Some of them have 


made very profits. Distributors’ 


profits in St. Louis, Chicago, Boston and 


large 


Philadelphia averaged from 14 to 31 per- 
cent on their net plant investment during 
the five years ending with December, 1931. 
And in 1933 distributors in 
cities showed an average profit from 7 to 
22 percent. " 


these same 


"But if those profits 
weren't so big, housewives might get their 
milk cheaper without charging it up against 
the farmers." 


"As a matter of fact 
even if you cut out all of those profits -- 
and I'm not saying some of them are not un- 
reasonably high -- it would not make possi- 
ble a very large reduction in prices con- 
sumers pay because delivery costs alone for 
a quart of milk are” sometimes five times 
the profit on a quart of milk." 


"Then to 
problem of the high cost of milk we come 
back to where I started from." 


solve this 


"Where's that?" 


"Back to the 
pudding. If the price of milk is to be 
brought down and if the reduction is not 


cottage 


to come out of the farmers, it has to come 
from finding some more economical way of 
I suppose you have a 


lot of ideas about how that could be done?" 


"Well, I have 
You can probably think up a lot yourself 
But don't forget those good ideas we had 
in the beginning about helping the milk 


some. 


companies to cut out unnecessary services. 
That's one way you can work on this milk 
problem in your own home." 











YOUR FOOD SUPPLY 


A CRUEL drought in 


CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD 


PRICES JIN 51 CITIES 








middle Western and Western May 15 April 10 May 8 Change 
States is destroying crops, Kind_of Food 1933 1934 1934 in vear 
threatening livestock with star— Dairy Products 
vation, promising to take a Milk, qt. 10.0 Aaa baad + 11.2 
heavy toll from the farmers in Cheese, lb. ees 24.1 235.35 4.5 
recuced income. Butter, lb. 28.2 29.3 29.6 + 5.0 
Beef 
CITY CONSUMERS may Roundsteak, lb. 24.6 25.6 ay Be + 10:6 
be concerned lest this mean a Rib roast, lb. 20.8 20.8 22.0 + 5.8 
possible food shortage next Chuck roast, 1b iD.1 15.5 16.3 + 6.6 
fall. This alarm is unfounded. Lamb . 
Storage stocks of staple farm Leg of lamb, lb. 21.4 20.2 21.6 + 29.0 
products are greater than Breast lamb, lb. ——- 10.7 21.9 --— 
normal. A small wheat crop, Square chuck, lb. -——— 18.1 20.2 ~-- 
for example, would mean only Pork 
that we would consume a part Chops, lb. 18.0 23.7 24.3 + 35.0 
of the supplies which have Lard, 8.9 10.3 10.1 13.5 
been stored up during the past Whole smo. ham, lb. = 18.6 18.8 a 
two or three years. Poultry 
Hens. 21.5 24.7 20.4 18.1 
VERY serious, how- Eggs, doz. 20.3 24.0 25.35 14.8 
ever, is the plight of Bread 
farmers in drought-stricken White, lb 6.5 8.0 8.0 + 25.1 
areas -—- in North Dakota and Rye, lb _— 8.6 8.6 — 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- Whole wheat, lb. = 8.7 Bed —— 
consin, Montana, and Wyoming 
and parts of other States. The (Continued) 
Agricultural \djustment Ad— 
ministration, working with other units 
of the government in Washington, is farms of "subsistence" units of caitle. 
putting into action plans for’ the Three, modification of planting restric- 
relief of such farmers. tions on farms under adjustment agreements 


FOUR 0 
are already under way. One, 
and the purchase of forage crop seed for 
emergency planting. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Acministraiion has already assigned 
$€00,000 for 


MAJOR emergency measures 
direct relief 


this purpose. Two, 
of livestock in areas where feed supplies 
are endangered by drought. Purchased cattle 
will be disposed of in three general ways: 
for processing and distributing by the 
F.E.R.A. to families on relief rolls; de- 
struction of unfit animals; return to the 


purchase 


- 24 = 


so that farmers can plant emergency forage 


crops to replace in part the feed crops 
destroyed by the drought. Four, speeding 
up of benefit payments under the corn—hog 


and wheat adjustment programs. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF will 
relieve some of the load that drought places 
on the backs of farmers. But droughts 
put a heavier load on all the _ people 
to plan for adequate reserves to meet 
any future danger of shortage in years of 
crop failure. 
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CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD 


PRICES_IN 51 CITIES 


average price of 3.7 cents a 








pound on May 8 as compared with 

















May 15 Apr.10 May 8 Change 5.2 cents last year. The pre- 
Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 in year. sent low prices of cabbage are 
Cereal products ¢ g g b due to an unusually large early 
Flour, 1b. 3.4 4.8 4.7 + 38.2 crop. Prices to growers have 
Macaroni, lb. 14.4 15.6 15.6 b BS been extremely low Bananas also 
Wheat cereal, 28 oz. 22.2 24.2 24.2 + 8.5 have been low in price as com— 
Vegetables _— canned pared with last year, and although 
Corn, #2 can 9.8 iso, “LNs + 15.3 the average price has gone up a 
" Peas, #2 can eet 16.5 16.6 + 30.7 little during the past few weeks 
Tomatoes, #2 can Be 10.6 10.6 + 21.8 it is now just about equal to 
Vegetables — fresh last year's price 
Potatoes, lb. Lt 24 Fa Bad + 58.8 
Onions, lb. 3.9 4,4 4.5 + 15.4 UNTIL RECENTLY the re- 
Cabbage, lb. 2 2 3.5 Sat - 28.8 tail prices of meats have been 
Vegetables - fresh very little above last year's 
Lettuce, head ~~ 8.2 10%3 a level, due to the large supplies 
Spinach, lb. -- O71 6.8 ao of both beef and pork. Prices of 
Carrots, bunch -- 5.5 5.6 = meats are now rising but prices 
Fruit — canned are not high. For example, rib 
Peaches, #24 can ne 18.0 18.1 = roast is quoted at an average 
Pears, #24 can -- 20.8 210 = price of 22 cents a pound. Last 
Pineapple, #23 can -- 21.9 22.0 -- year it sold for an average of 
Fruit - fresh 20.8 cents. 
Apples, lb. ad 6.4 6.9 -- 
Bananas, doz. 22.4 rae an,0 + 0.4 PRICES OF dairy pro- 
Oranges, doz. 26.0 7 Sd AS a t 14.2 ducts have also gone up only mod- 





YOUR FOOD BILL 


CHANGES in retail food 
prices have been somewhat irregular during 


the past few weeks. 


The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of food prices on May 
was 108.2 (or 8.2 percent above 1913). 


g 


~ 


On 


April 24 the index was 107.3 and on April 
10 it was 107.4. The general level of food 
prices on May 8 this year was 1534 percent 
higher than in May, 1933. 


ALMOST ALL important 
foods are selling at prices higher than last 
year at this time. One of the few excep- 


tions is cabbage which was retailed at an 





erately since last year. Butter 
and cheese prices are about 5 per- 
cent above last year's prices. 


THE BIGGEST price en- 
creases since last year are for potatoes and 
wheat flour. Retail potato prices averaged 
almost 60 percent over last May and flour 
prices were up almost 40 percent. In both 
cases the small crops of last year account 
for much of the rise in prices. 


FLOUR PRICES were also 
raised by the lower value of the dollar in 
foreign exchange and by the processing tax 
on wheat. The new crop of potatoes is com 
ing on the market in larger quantities and 
prices have been dropping recently. From now 
on the price will depend largely on the size 
of the anew crop. 















Average Retail prices, May 8, 1934 



















va 
Milk Butter Cheese Un 
Markets qt. lb. lb. At 
United States 11.6 29.6 3.3 fs * 
Atlantic. pete 11.5 31.6 20.9 Ba 
Baltimore... 11.0 31.9 25.8 50 
Birmingham 13.5 29.8 18,9 Br 
DAIRY PRODUCTS Boston 10.7 31,2 25.6 o 
Bridgeport 14.0 31.3 28.4 Bu 
Buffalo... , 11.0 29.0 24.4 Ch 
Butte | oo 11.0 25.8 19,1 vs 
CHEESE has been costing consumers a Charleston, S. C. 14.0 29.0 20.4 ia 
little less in recent weeks. The Chicago 8.0 29.8 26.4 a 
price per pound fell off from 24.2 Cincinnati 11.0 29.0 24,3 Ge 
cents on April 10 to 23.6 cents on Cleveland 10.0 1.0 26,1 ae 
April 24, and to 23.3 cents on May 8. Columbus 9.0 29.8 24.0 ” 
Dallas | 9.0 26.4 23.0 a 
BUTTER prices fell off from April 10 to Denver 10.0 28.5 23.1 Fa 
April 24, but the drop was more than Detroit 10.0 30.0 25.0 me 
balanced by an increase during the Fall River 12.0 30.8 25.5 In 
following two weeks. The price on Houston TR 30.4 18.8 Ja 
May & averaged 0.8 cent a pound Indianapolis 9.0 30.1 e130 a 
above that of a month earlier. Jacksonville 14.0 29.2 19.3 -“ 
Kansas City 11.0 28.3 20.7 a 
FRESH MILK did not change in average Little Rock iz.0 A (rs 18.8 i 
price curing the month. Los Angeles 10.0 2.9 21.9 Me 
Louisville 11.0 29.6 241 . 
FALLING prices for butter and cheese Manchester 11.0 30.6 24.0 - 
are normal for this time of year due Memphis 11.0 29.7 18.7 ai 
to increased production and supplies. Milwaukee 9.0 29.0 22.6 am 
Minneapolis 2.9 a OR 22.4 in 
BUTTERFAT prices on the farm dropped Mobile 12.8 29.0 21.3 " 
along with retail prices. While they Newark 12.0 32.2 24.1 ” 
averaged 234 cents a pound on March New Haven 14,0 32.0 29.0 " 
i5, they were down to 21 cents on New Orleans 10.0 a ef 21.6 _™ 
April 15. New York 12.0 31.8 27.1 mn 
Norfolk 14.0 30.8 20.3 " 
FARM prices of milk also dropped slight- Omaha 9.0 28.9 23.2 m 
ly. A year ago (April, 1933) farmers Peoria 10.2 26.4 21.6 is 
got an average price of $1.08 a hun- Philadelphia 11.0 32.5 28.6 2 
dred pounds for milk snd 164 cents a Pittsburgh ee eg 52.0 26.0 2 
pound for butterfat. This year prices Portland, Me, 11.0 oe. 26.6 
of milk are 35 percent higher and Portland, Ore. 10.4 26.3 21.0 7 is 
prices of butterfat are 27 percent Providence 12.0 30.8 24.3 ° 
higher. In comparison with these Richmond 12.0 51.5 20.2 . 
increases, consumers are paying 12 Rochester 11.0 e904 25.6 . 
percent more for milk and & percent St. Louis 11.0 30.4: 23.0 7 
more for butter. St. Paul 9.0 er.t 23.4 i 
Salt Lake City...... 10.0 23.2 15.2 . 
San Francisco... =12.0 27.3 27.3 - 
Savannah... ch atch 13.7 30.5 19.9 : 

Scranton SO lesa 11.0 29.6 23.7 
oO eee 9.7 | 20.2 | : 

Springfield, Ill. ee 10.0 29.2 22.2 

- 26 - Washington, D.C. 13.0 31.4 25.7. 
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BREAD 


FOR ANOTHER MONTH bread prices have 


stayed steady. There was no change 
in the average for these three kinds 
between April 10 and May 8. 


WHITE BREAD has been selling for an 


average of 8 cents a pound since the 
middle of March. From December to 
March the average was 7.9 cents. 

Flour prices in the wholesale mar= 
kets are now the lowest since last 
summer and have been on the down 
grade since the middle of January. 


SMALL DROPS in average prices in a nun- 


ber of cities are balanced by in- 
creases in others. In Seattle the 
average price of white bread increas—- 
ed 0.8 cent a pound; whole wheat 
bread, 0.6 cent; rye bread, 0.3 
cent 


CITIES reporting average prices of over 


9 cents a pound on white bread are 
Jacksonville, 9.6 cents; Butte, 9.5; 
Seattle, 9.3; San Fransisco, 9.2; 
Savannah, 9.2; Scranton, 9.2; and 
Newark, 9.1. 


MATERIALS used in typical bread formu- 


las now cost at wholesale about 
2-2/srds cents to the pound loaf of 
white bread. 





CEREAL PRODUCTS 


MACARONI consumers are getting a high- 


er quality product as a result of 
the macaroni industry code, the 
chairman of the code authority for 
This NRA 
code stipulates that macaroni, if 


that industry rrports. 


made of inferior flour, must be 
labeled "below standard but not 
illegal" The claim is made that 


practically no macaroni of this 
type is being made. 


DROP in wheat and flour prices in the 


wholesaie markets has not put down 
bread prices but has been reflected 
fairiy quickly in the retail prices 
of flour 


AVERAGE PRICE to consumers of wheat 


flour on May 8 was 0.1 cent a pound 
lower than on April 10. Wheat cereal 
prices have likewise each dropped 
0.1 cent a pound. 


FARM PRICE of wheat on April 15 was re- 


ported as 68.7 cents a bushel. A 
bushel of wheat makes about 42.6 
pounds of flour which is now worth 
$2.00 in the city retail stores. 
When the consumer buys $2.00 worth 
of flour he pays the farmer directly 
about 69 cents. In addition, 32 
cents go to pay the processing tax 
which is paid indirectly to the 
wheat farmer. Thus the farmer gets 
about $1.00 and the other dollar 
goes to the miller, the railroad, 
the retaiier 


and other middlemen. 


Average Retail Prices, May §,_1934 











Flour Macaroni Wheat cereal 

Markets lb. lb. 28-0z. pkg. 
United States a7 15.6 24.2 
Atlanta 5.4 16.0 25.6 
Baltimore 4.8 15.8 23.3 
Birmingham 5.0 13.4 25.2 
Boston 4.9 16.8 24.0 
Bridgeport 5.3 16.3 24.5 
Buffalo 4.7 16.5 26.4 
Butte 4.1 16.5 25.9 
Charleston, S. C.. 5.2 15.6 24.9 
Chicago 4.3 14.5 24.2 
Cincinnati 4.6 15.2 rd A 
Cleveland 4.5 16.3 25.5 
Columbus 4.] 7.2 20.7 
Dallas 4.6 17.0 24.3 
Denver 3.7 17.0 235.3 
Detroit 4.3 13.4 25.3 
Fall River 5.1 16.2 22.8 
Houston 4.7 DB 21.9 
Indianapolis 4.2 15.8 25.2 
Jacksonville 5.5 14.9 25.4 
Kansas City 4.3 15.6 23.8 
Little Rock 4.8 16.2 28.5 
Los Angeles 4.2 14.5 24.0 
Louisville 4.7 14.4 24.0 
Manchester 5.4 18.0 25.4 
Memphis 5.6 14.6 25.0 
Milwaukee 4.4 14.7 23.1 
Minneapolis 4.4 13.8 26.6 
Mobile 4.9 16.0 24.2 
Newark 4.9 16.2 22.8 
New Haven 5.2 15.9 23.8 
New Orleans... 9.8 9.9 24.5 
WOW WOCK «oc. ccccscecsccees 5.0 16.8 235.3 
Norfolk 4.8 25:7 24.5 
Onaha 4.3 19.2 24.5 
Peoria 4.6 17.3 25.6 
Philadelphia............ 4.6 16.1 21.7 
Pittsburgn........ 4.2 15.3 23.3 
Portland, Me... 4.9 17.4 24.9 
Portland, Ore. 4.0 CL! ee f 24.7 
Providence 5.0 16.1 22.6 
Richmond 4.7 14.7 23.3 
Rochester 5.1 15.9 24.2 
St. Louis 4.8 16.7 24.9 
St. Paul a5 13.9 24.2 
Salt Lake City. 3.5 16.8 25.0 
San Francisco. 4.9 16.2 24.5 
Savannah o.4 15.1 24.7 
Scranton. 5.0 16.9 23.6 
Seattle... ose 4.2 15.9 25.6 
Springfield, I11l... 4.4 15.4 25.0 
Washington, D. C. 5.0 16.2 22.9 
































Average Retail Prices, May 8, 1934 somaie 
ae Round steak Rib Roast Chuck roast 
real Markets ul oy ib. 1 
akg. United States 27.2 22.0 16.1 
ee. Atlanta ee 27.0 22.9 16.8 
5 Baltimore 26.6 Reet 15.6 BEEF 
5 Birmingham 25.9 22.6 14.7 
2 Boston.. Die 25.5 20.9 
¢) Bridgeport........... 34.2 26.7 19.9 
5 BULLALO...cc..csscc. 24.0 A 3: LO BEEF prices to consumers are yoing up 
l Butte en ores 20.5 16.9 12.9 Comparing the retail prices of he 
g Charleston, S. C. 26.4 SLO 14.7 three cuts given here on May 8 witl 
°) Chicago 20.0 23.2 LST those on April 10, we find Round 
2 Cincinnati 26.4 21.4 14.2 Steak up 1.6 cents a pound; Rib Roast, 
7 Cleveland 25.3 23.0 acd up 1.2 cents; Chuck Roast, up 0.6 cent 
5 COUUMBUS is.c..ccscenc scenes A ane f weet 1637 
7 Dallas ; 28.4 e1.0 Lo. THESE CITY retail price increases reflect 
3 Denver...... 22.4 LE fea f 14.4 a general improvement in the markets of 
3 Detroit Maaceataneas rH a Reno 16.9 the country for beef cattle and beef 
3 Fall River... 33.7 235.1 Les products. Although beef supplies re- 
8 Houston.. . 21.0 Slee 13.8 main fairly large, supplies of competing 
5 Indianapolis er8 rR ie meats are relatively small and consumer 
2 Jacksonville 23.8 20.8 14.8 demand for beef has been good 
4 Kansas City... sant 23.4 19.3 14.6 
8 Little Rock. 24.9 18.0 13.7 AVERAGE FARM price of beef cattle on 
5 Los Angeles.... 22.4 18.9 TANS April 15 was $3.89 a hundred pounds 
0 Louisville 26.8 Mio 13.9 The price of good grade steers at 
0 Manchester... 34.0 2O.2 18.6 Chicago in April was $6.66 In New 
4 Memphis Pre re S75 20.4 13.4 York City the retail value of all the 
0 Milwaukee 24.2 20.0 16.0 cuts sold from 109 pounds of steer was 
l Minneapolis 23.8 20.6 15.5 $10.14 This compares with $9.89 in 
6 Mobile 24.5 18.4 14,0 March and $9.65 in April, 1933. 
2 Newark.. dl cebveaniemea 34,3 20.0 18.3 
8 New Haven.......... ae 34.9 rf art 21.0 
8 New Orleans........... 25.6 20.0 16.2 
5 New York nae 33.4 27.8 19:2 
: Norfolk..... eR IE 25.6 eave 15.0 
EE ds son cuit Adee 23.9 16.7 14.1 
Peoria... sais Sat eee 24.0 5 Dame: 14.3 
6 Piiladeiphia............., 32.3 29.4 19.4 
~ Pittsburgh..... ; at .0 22.4 15.9 
2 Portland, Me......... 33.2 22.6 Lt .o 
9 Portland, Ore. ‘ea 21.4 lv .8 13.9 
Providence............. 33.4 25.5 19.0 
5 Richmond. 26.8 23.5 15.8 
1 Rochester 25.9 20.5 15.8 
> Dt. LOuts (oi... 28.4 19.6 15.3 
, Se | Se ree 20.2 D5 ef 15.6 
‘ Salt Lake City......... 235.2 LS 14.0 
) San Francisco...... 26.0 23.6 15.0 
; POVONNEN...........0...600000- 24.1 eesk 15.0 
Scranton.............. 31.0 23.5 18.8 
| 24.8 22:0 15.9 
Springfield, I1l.... 24.4 16.5 14.2 
Washington, D.C. 29.5 24.4 16.5 -~ 29 = 





PORK 


FRESH PORK products mounted in price 


rather steadily from April 10 to 
May 8. The average price increase 
of fresh pork products was about 4 
cent a pound. Prices of cured pork 
such as hams, picnics, salt pork, and 
bacon, also increased slightly dur- 
ing this period but the price rises 
have been moderate. For example, 
the price of whole hams on May 8 
was 0.2 cent above the April 10 
price; picnics were up 0.3 cent, and 
bacon up 0.1 cent. 


CURED PORK now being sold was bought 


before the recent rise in prices. 
Some increases in the prices of 
these meats are likely. 


FARM PRICE of live hogs dropped from 


$3.88 a hundred pounds on March 15 
to $3.49 on April 15. In Chicago, 
the quotation for good grade hogs 
dropped from $4.50 to $4.02. 


COMPARING these prices with those paid 


by consumers, the figures of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics show 
that the retail value in New York 
City of all cuts from 100 pounds of 
live hog in March was $9.03 and in 
April was $8.95. 


MARGINS between hog prices and retail 


pork prices have recently been nar- 
rower than usual. 


- 30 — 











Average Retail Prices, May 8, 1934 
Chops Lard Whole smo. ham 

Markets lb. lb. ib, 
United States 24.3 16.2 18.8 
Atlanta 24.1 9.9 18.0 
Baltimore 23.8 9.5 18.5 
Birmingham wd 9.0 17.8 
Boston most 10.3 20.9 
Bridgeport at (| 10.4 18.8 
Buffalo 26.4 9.5 18.3 
Butte 20.5 11.9 hc Doe 
Charleston, S.C. 19.6 10.7 17.9 
Chicago 20.0 10.0 18.7 
Cincinnati 24.0 Eee ly gr 
Cleveland 25.9 11.8 is.2 
Columbus 25.4 9.4 by 
Dallas eo» 4 11.6 18.5 
Denver 235.5 10.2 19.5 
Detroit 27.3 9.5 19.9 
Fall River 25.9 < By 19.9 
Houston 21:5 10'.2 17.8 
Indianapolis e604 9.6 19.0 
Jacksonville 19.7 10.7 7 .© 
Kansas City... 21.4 10.1 13% 
Little Rock.. 20.4 10.2 v1 Be 
Los Angeles 26.0 9.1 iT.9 
Louisville 22.0 10.0 16.4 
Manchester 24.8 10.3 19.8 
Memphis 21.4 9.0 18.2 
Milwaukee 24.2 9.8 13.1 
Minneapolis 24.1 9.7 i7.9 
Mobile 20.] 9.9 he ef 
Newark 20.0 10), 2 19.6 
New Haven 27.4 10.9 21.0 
New Orleans p= 9.4 18.3 
New York 26.2 10.9 20.0 
Norfolk... 22.4 9.5 16...4 
Omaha 20.8 10.2 18.0 
Peoria 1.6 10.2 18,6 
Philadelphia 28.3 10.4 19,1 
Pittsburgh 25.0 10.0 18.6 
Portland, Me. R9.9 sf 19.3 
Portland, Ore. 24.1 10.6 Ri.0 
Providence 26.2 10.1 19.3 
Richmond 25.9 9.3 i8..3 
Rochester...... Aa 6 9.8 19.0 
St. Louis... 25.5 8.6 18.6 
St. Paul 25.2 9.9 16.3 
Salt Lake City 24,1 11.5 20:2 
San Francisco 28.1 11.0 1.6 
Savannah 19.4 10.3 16.7 
Scranton 27.6 10.5 19.6 
Seattle........ 24k 10.7 2254 
Springfield, Ill. 21.i 9.5 18.7 
Washington, D.C. 26.8 9.5 a0 1 
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Average Retail Prices, 


May 8, 





Leg of lamb Breast lamb Square chuck 














Markeis \b Lb lb 
United States 16 11.5 2 
Atlanta 20.9 LOn 7 ( 
Baltimore Roie 13 210 
Birmingham 26.8 a 15.9 
Boston 28.0 13.4 7.8 
Bridgeport 20.4 9.7 21 
Bu ffale 2 a 23 
Butte 28.0 i.3 NE i 
Charleston, S.C [a3 Ti er 19.3 
Chicago 29. 2 Lis 22 
Cincinnati 30.8 16.9 26 .€ 
Cleveland 29.2 8 23 
SOlumbus 29.5 0.8 e 
Dalla 26 3 6.5 
Denver ae: 

Detroit 50.2 3.4 2 
Fall River 28.0 LO 8.9 
Kouston 29.6 16 16.4 
Indianapolis 27.5 12.0 LSS 
Jacksonville 26.) 2 ar Ws 
Kansas City 24.8 Law Ly ge 
Little Rock , 21.0 1.9 17.4 
Los Angeles fine = 15.5 
Louisville 33.8 16.3 18.8 
Manchester 27.4 14.6 20,1] 
Memphis 29.0 LA ck 18.8 
Milwaukee 28.6 9 ye S: 


Minneapolis 2 
Mobile vs 


Newark ra ge 


New Haven 


New Orleans ai. 
New York Pal @ 
Norfoik rat ie 


Omaha 24. 


Peoria 28 
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Philadelphia 29.8 
Pittsburgh 28.9 
Portland, Me. 27.4 
Portland, Ore Ae 
rovidcence 28 .¢ 
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Rochester 21.0 
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LAMB 


AMB continues to cost consumers 
mor The average retail price 
Lamt m 20.% 

cents a pound on April 10 to 
27.6 cents on May 8 Rib 
shops went up from 32.4 to 


35.6 cents; Breast of lamb 


from 10.7 cents to 11.5 cents 


and Square chuck from 18.1 cents 
te 20.2 cents. 


ITPCaATRN wma ee a a 
LESALE market prices also ad- 


vanced through most of April 


and during the first week in 
May were at the highest level 


THE FARM the average price went 


© 
co 
nm 


ip to FE hundred pounds —- 


- 


which is 96 percent of parity. 


APRIL slaughter of lamb was 6 per- 


~ 4 ? aa +} ‘ . Mart ana 
Cent 4@ss than in Ma ICT ana 
- ~4 ;e e ‘Oo + 17 7 , Asay weg 

about 18 percent under April, 


1933. 


NEW—CROP LAMBS from California are 


now being shipped to market in 


arge lumbers Lamb prices 
> ro 2 ~~ eno + + 
Mil Of IMewhat after 


May as the marketings of new- 
crop lambs increase. 


~ 


Le | 





POULTRY 


DO YOU KNOW what a "fresh" egg in your city is? 


There is a great deal of difference in the 
quality of eggs handled by the stores in most 
cities. In some places consumers can buy eggs 
according to official grades supervised by the 


J. S. Department of Agriculture . The CCN- 
SUMERS' GUIDE of March 26 tells you how to 
distinguish these official grades ... In some 


States there is a legal definition of a "fresh" 
egg and all eggs sold as fresh must meet 
definite standards. 


THE SAME SEASONAL trends in poultry and egg prices 


which have been noted during the past weeks 
are continuing. Prices on May 8 compared with 
those of April 10 show an increase of 0.7 
cent per pound in hens, while eggs dropped 
0.7 cent a dozen. 


EGG CONSUMPTION dropped during April and eggs 


going into storage increased. It is not clear 
why there should be this drop in consumption. 
Statistics of butter and meat consumpticn do 
not inicate any decrease in consumer demand. 


ALTHOUGH EGGS are higher priced than they were last 


year at this time, they are inexpensive and of 
fine quality just now. 


a 














Average Retail Prices, May 8, 1934 
Hens Eggs 
Markets lb. doz. 
United States 25.4 23.3 
Atlanta R1i.d 25.0 
Baltimore 28.6 22.9 
Birmingham 17.6 20.0 
Boston 29.0 35.1 
Bridgeport.....:..:...... 30.3 30.6 
Buffalo 26.4 24.4 
Butte 19.8 21.3 
Charleston, S. C 22.8 22.9 
Chicago 21.9 20.4 
Cincinnati 25.5 20.6 
Clev nd 26.4 24.0 
Columbus 26.5 18.4 
Dallas 20.9 22: I g 
Denve 20.3 22.4 
Detroi eat 21.5 
Fall Rive 28.7 28.1] 
Houston 24.0 20.6 
Indianapolis 24.3 19.7 
Jacksonville 25.4 24,7 
Kansas City 20 2262 
Little Rock 13. Ge 
Los Angeles 20.9 oe 
Louisville at B® 19:9 
Manchester 21.20 26.6 
Memphis 21.4 19.6 
Milwaukee... 290.1 21.6 
Minneapolis 24.5 20.8 
Mobile 17. 17,0 
Newark 30.4 32.4 
New Haven 50.9 29.8 
New Orleans > 20.4 
New York 29.4 52.5 
Norfolk 24.1 3 
Omaha 20.0 197 
Pecria 22.6 17.2 
Philadelphia 50.6 A A 
Pittsburgh 26.4 23.6 
Portland, Me. 27.9 26.6 
Portland, Ore. 25.3 20.2 
Providence 29.3 27.6 
Richmond 20.2 20.6 
Rochester ... 26.5 25.9 
St. Louis 24.1 20.4 
St. Paul 25.7 20.8 
Salt Lake City. 25.0 pic 
San Francisco 34.3 23.4 
Savannah 19.4 need 
Scranton 29.6 24.5 
Seattle po. 7 24.5 
Springfield, Ill. e200 16.6 
Washington, D.C. 29.4 26 oy 
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Average Retail Prices, May 8, 1934 





Potatoes 
Markets ib. 


Onions 


Lb. 


Cabbage 
lb. 
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Kansas City 


Little Rock 2.5 
Los Angeles 2:0 
Louisville 3.9 


Manchester rae 
Memphis as 
Milwaukee 2. 
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Mobile 2.4 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 





pnT MAC atran + he = C 

POTATOES stayed at the sar average 
price to consumers bet April 
; ems P ents 4 e ni nt AD 
10 and May 8, while onion price 


WHOLESALE MARKETS, 


have continued downward and prices of 


coy 


potato prices 


ata + c c nt hanrtl aA ah Phl 

\Id potatoes are now back to about 
the levels of last December Pro- 
S| at 3 4 + e 7 ce @ 
luction in all the early States 


new 





potatoes are running ahead of last 


TEXAS SHIPMENTS of early onions have 
been heavier than a year ago. Pro-= 
duction in the early States is es- 
timated at about 40 percent abov 
last year 


1 
gia, Louisiana, 
south ( 
cabbage 


low prices. The recent 


QQ 


arolina, are now shipping 
Growers are getting very 
advance in 


city retail prices is hard to ex- 


plain 


« 2 








VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


SLOWING UP of shipments and a result- 
ing drop in market supplies appears 
been 


to have responsible for the 


price of lettuce going up from 
8.2 cents on April 10 to 
on April 24 and to 


on May 8. 


93.3 cents 
10.1 cents 


PRICES of spinach and carrots went up 
a little during the first part of 
May 


LETTUCE shipments fell off a little 
the first week in May. Supplies 


have been about the same as last 
year so far but may be a little 
lower during the next few weeks. 
The "second-early" crop is smaller 
than last year. 


"SECOND-EARLY" CROP of spinach is also 
smaller than last year, and market 
receipts fell off somewhat during 
the latter part of April. 


SUPPLIES of carrots so far have been 
plentiful. California production 


is about 40 percent over last year. 


- 34 — 


Average Retail Price. May 8, 1934 














Lettuce Spinach Carrots 
Markets head __ lb. bunch __ 
United States 20.1 6.8 5.6... 
Atlanta 10,2 7.9 6.4 
Baltimore 1367 7.4 ua 
Birmingham 9.2 - 5.6 
Boston 12.3 9.5 6.6 
Bridgeport Be BY 7.0 
Buffalo. 10.9 9.2 5.8 
Butte 9.4 6.5 5,4 
Charleston, S. C 10.1 5.6 
Chicago 10 8.5 BF 
Cincinnat 10.6 7.6 Dd. 
Clevelar 1.6 6.3 D.7 
Columbus 11 36 9.4 6.8 
Dallas 6.9 9.1 4.2 
Denver 8.8 3.8 5.2 
Detroit 10.7 Nie = 
Fall River 12.4 3.0 6.9 
Houston 6.3 VO 4.4 
Indianapolis 13.2 7.7 5.8 
Jacksonville 8.3 6.7 6.2 
Kansas City 10.3 6,9 5.5 
Little Rock 2.8 5.4 4.5 
Los Angeles Sie 4 a 
Louisville 10.3 6.7 5.5 
Manchester 14.] 9.1 6.7 
Memphis at ~ 5.5 
Milwaukee 10.3 Ts 5.0 
Minneapolis 10.3 9.0 5.2 
Mobile 9.1 5.5 4.7 
Newark. 12.3 ce 6.0 
New Haven cb Beet 1.9 6.7 
New Orleans 9.0 - Oe 
New York 13.0 7.9 6.3 
Norfolk 12.2 o.4 7.8 
Omaha 3.6 5.6 5.0 
Peoria 10.3 c foe 6.5 
Philadelphia 11.4 Je 6.4 
Pittsburgh bad 1.4 Sf 
Portland, Me. 11,9 8.6 6.4 
Portland, Ore. 6.3 35.6 5.0 
Providence 12.4 ‘gee 67 
Richmond 10.8 9.8 7.6 
Rochester 10.5 8.0 4.8 
St. Louis 10.5 3.4 5.0 
St. Paul 10.7 8.7 526 
Salt Lake City 8.6 5.0 4.8 
San Francisco 4.5 Dok 2.9 
Savannah 8.9 10.0 Tia 
Scranton 12.0 1:0 6.4 
Seattle 6.1 3.0 5.2 
Springfield, [I1l. 10.3 6.6 5.5 
Washington, D. C. 11.8 6.5 x oe 
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Average Retail Prices, May 8, 1934 











Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets Lb: (doz.-l1b.*) doz. 
United States §.9 7 29 7 
Atlanta 5.7 21.9 21.8 
Baltimore.. 6.7 19.0 32.0 
Birmingham fae: * 5.5 25.5 
Boston. 6.3 * 5.3 30.9 FRUIT 
Bridgeport (ie | pa <n 32.5 (Fresh) 
Buffalo. * 4.9 24.5 28.5 
BUGCE.......:., : 8.4 * 9.35 29.8 
Charleston, S. C tae 20.2 Baat LOW BANANA PRICES this year are of 
Chicago ae © 60 Sive special interest because most import 
Cincinnati Sic e 6.7 30. and export goods have gone up in 
Sleveland 6.8 *' 6:0 33.2 price when the dollar dropped in 
Columbus 7.9 * 6.4 $1.8 foreign exchanges and the prices ot 
Dallas - * 6.6 33.5 such goods have generally remainea 
Denver 7.4 se 29.5 at higher levels 
Detroit 6.9 * 5.9 31.8 
Fall River......... 9.0 * 6.6 30.0 
Houston Ta 19.6 30.0 CONSUMERS are paying just about the 
Indianapolis 6.6 sae 30.4 same price this year as last for 
Jacksonville 6.4 Si. 18.1 bananas, although the price increas— 
Kansas City Te * 6.6 32.0 ed 0.4 cent a dozen during the month 
Little Rock 8 * 5.7 30.3 ending May 8. 
Los Angeles 8.8 e621 18.4 
Louisville 7.0 aaa Pe 26.1 
Manchester Sa. #610 335.5 APPLE prices continued a moderate seas-— 
Memphis 10.0 t 5.9 28.5 onal rise and went up } cent a pound 
Milwaukee gOS, © 6.7% oie from April 10 to May 8. 
Minneapolis 7.6 7.5 31.3 
Mobile 6.3 16.7 23.6 
Newark S.7 23.9 351.6 ORANGES increased in price 1.2 cents 
New Haven... 5.9 Rast Bbse a dozen early in May 
New Orleans ~ 17.3 24.8 
New York 126 22.2 34.2 
Norfolk 7.4 24.7 239.5 STRAWBERRIES are also on the market 
Omaha T.4 eT 6 29.5 now in fairly large quantities. The 
Peoria 8.3 * 6.9 32.1 crop will probably be about the 
Philadelphia gfe 20.3 51.9 same as last year. 
Pittsburgh 3.5 25.9 32.2 
Portland, Me. 4.0 * 7.) 33.0 
Portland, Ore. Dad eT SG 21.9 CANTALOUPE CROP is also about the size 
Providence 8.0 * 6.3 32.8 of last year’s and the early crop 
Richmond fine 24.8 31.6 from California is now on the mar- 
ROCHEBCOS.......6.3.....0000000008 S.1 21.6 29.7 ket 
St. Louis. ieee (an * 6.5 29.9 
St. Paul ; Tas a ll 31..0 
Salt Lake City 6.5 so So 21.8 PEACHES are expected to be fairly 
San Francisco 3.9 22.4 24.7 abundant -- the crop in the South 
Savannah 6.3 16. 1 23.) promising to be fairly large, per- 
Scranton Tod 18.8 30.3 haps 20 percent above an average. 
Seattle. ecGe Sie sada Sg 25.6 
Springfield, 111..... 8.0 * 6.8 33.9 
Washington, D. C. on 22.8 32.9 - 35 - 








Average Retail Prices, May 8, 1934 








Tomatoes 








Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas 

Markets _#2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can #2-1/2 can #2 can #2 can #2, #2-1/2* can 
United States 18.1 21.0 22.0 11.3 16.6 10.6 
Atlanta 18.4 22.6 23.0 11.8 18.3 10.0 
Baltimore 16.2 19.2 19.7 12.5 16.0 10.5 
Birmingham 18.1 25.9 pe. 10.8 tk ge 10.1 
Boston 19.2 ai. 22.1 12.9 17.3 12.9 
3ridgeport 19.3 23 22.0 13.1 i9.0 12.5 
Buffal 18.5 21.6 21.6 13 5 16.0 i | 
Butte 19.6 21.2 24.0 11.6 13.6 11.4 
Charleston, S. C. 16.3 1.0 Pie 10.3 16.9 9.8 
Chicago 20.2 22.3 23.6 11.6 14.9 12.8 
Cincinnati 18.3 21.6 2 Bi § 10.6 a7 52 10.8 
Sleveland 18.8 21.4 22.4 12°36 17.3 11.06 
SOlumbus 17.8 21 22.2 10.0 18.0 10.4 
Jallas 19.9 23 22.9 11.6 19.3 10.3 
Jenver 19.3 21.2 25.3 11.4 18.0 12.3 
Detroit 18.0 Sa 22.8 10.3 17.4 22.0 
Fall River 18.6 21.0 5 ik 11.3 17.9 11.4 
Houston 16.2 19.2 20.0 10.8 15.3 9.3 
Indianapolis TT 25.4 23.0 10.3 16.3 10.5 
Jacksonville 16.3 20.7 20.3 11.3 15.6 9.0 
Kansas City 18.6 217 25.3 10.5 16.0 10.0 
Little Rock 19.1 23.0 2 is f 10.4 15.8 9.4 
Los Angeles 15.0 17.8 19.3 10.5 15.6 *13.8 
Louisville 19.3 22.4 22.4 9.6 Pe 9.6 
Mancheste 19.4 21.S 22.6 13.1 17.5 12.5 
Memphis 18.5 20.5 ee.d 10.1 15.6 9.9 
filwaukee 19.3 19.€ 23.8 12:0 17.8 11.68 
Minneapolis 18.9 21.5 23.6 9.8 16.4 10.9 
Mobile 16.5 18.2 18.9 10.1 15.5 9.4 
Newark 15.8 18.6 20.7 11.5 2G. 10.5 
New Haven 19.9 25.3 235.0 13.9 7.9 12.9 
New Orleans 17.2 20.2 20.7 i ee 16.3 9.9 
New York 16.5 18.9 20.3 11.5 16.1 i 
Norfolk i7.S 22.8 22.8 10.4 16.5 a 
Omaha 19.6 21.6 235.1 10.5 15.6 10.8 
Peoria 19.8 Beek 23.5 11.8 15.6 10.9 
Philadelphia 17.0 18.5 + et 11.5 17.0 Bs 
Pittsburgh 7.7 22.6 22.4 1.4 15.8 10.5 
Portiand, Me. 19.4 22.0 23.4 1235 17.4 11.4 
Portland, Ore 18.3 18.3 21.4 13.0 17.0 "314.2 
Providence 18.4 20.2 best ie.t 18.6 11.3 
Richmond i772 22.0 22.4 10.1 18.5 .O 
Rochester 19.8 20.7 22.3 a2 .4 15.6 11.8 
St. Louis 17.3 I 22.4 10.4 17.6 9.6 
St. Paul 20.3 22.1 23.4 10.4 16.1 10.9 
Salt Lake City 19.6 21.9 22.5 10.9 15.8 *13.1 
San Francisco. 15.7 17.7 19.7 11.3 15.4 ¥*12.3 
Savannah by yf 22.4 22.2 10.5 19.9 9.4 
Scranton 18.2 20.3 A 6 13.0 16.5 a 
Seattle 17.0 18.0 20.7 12.9 it. *14.2 
Springfield, I1l 19.5 24.1 23.6 10.6 16.4 12.4 
Washington, D. C. 16.5 19.7 20.7 10.8 15.4 9.5 
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MILK AND YOUR DAILY LIFE 


.---.-------- School District. 
Aas dao ee tanl aren au teaesnesed City. 


Maianscusehoiaasarsenitesinedsadathbdsa iagkaian tices State. 


1. How many members of your household, including boarders, are regularly served with meals in your 


home? 





2. How much did you spend for food last week? -. 


3. How many members of your household group are— | 
I Re A NN nav aic onsets cnecscdnen cea ciceateccurns 
(6) Five years old but under 16 years? 


(c) How many children between 5 and 16 are in school? 





4. Please fill out the following: 


seo quarts of milk purchased last week. 
aioe pounds of butter purchased last week. 
ce pints of heavy cream, -................- pints of medium cream, and -........-.-...... 


pints of light cream. 

(d) How many cans of evaporated or condensed milk did you purchase last week? 
aeamadsteneaeece large cans, -..............-.. small cans. 

5. In addition to this you received last week from other sources (not reported above)— 

EE ON quarts of fresh milk. 

iatacuscsaeeess pounds of butter. 

Dadcecttatospoctes pounds of evaporated milk. 

tebisineta Ruaicade pounds of condensed milk. 


6. Your family income is about $..........-....... per week, 











ARE THE CHILDREN IN YOUR CITY 
GETTING THEIR MILK RIGHTS? 


Here’s the questionnaire used in the National Milk Survey. If you 
want a survey of milk consumption by school children’s families made in 
your city, write to the Consumers’ Counsel of the A.A.A., Washington, for 
directions. 


— 








THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that. consumption 
is the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on 
prices, quality of commodities, and on costs and effi- 
ciency of distribution. It aims to aid consumers in 
making wise and economical purchases by reporting changes 
in prices and costs of food and farm commodities. It re- 
lates these changes to developments in the agricultural 
and general programs of national recovery. It reports 
On cooperative efforts which are being made by individ- 
uals and groups of consumers to obtain the greatest pos- 
sible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials — the farmer - is 
dependent upon the consuming power of the people. Like-— 
wise the consumer depends upon the sustained producing 
power of agriculture. The common interests of consumers 
and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Commerce, the point of view expressed in its pages does 
not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presen- 
tation of governmental and non-governmental measures 
looking toward the advancement of consumers’ interests. 





Issued by the CONSUMERS COUNSEL of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VOL.I. No. 18 MAY 28, 1934 











